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The Oeveloprnent of Prose Comprehension Skills 

In view of the tremendous role that reading plays in most of our liveSg^ 
we know amazingly little about the processes involved in reading comprehen- 
sion. Though this paucity of knowledge may seem surprssing, it becomes mpre 
yndersCandabl e when we consider hov^ complex comprehension really is. Com- 
prehension of proses whether written or oral, involyes considerably more 
than understanding the meanings of individual VN/ords and sentences; ft also 
requires that one understand how the ideas expressed in one sentence are 
related to ideas eKpressed In other sentences. An even more critical com- 
ponent of comprehension is the knowledge that om brings to the reading 
situation; in fact^ the same passage may be understood In d f f ferent ways 
depending on a reader^s background. Thus, comprehension involves a complex 
Interplay between the reader and the material . 

It is only within the past decade that comprehensian has gained wide- 
spread attention as a domain of study. Most of the research has focused on 
adult subjects In order to Investigate the comprehension process in mature, 
readers. (See GoetZj in press, and Reder, In press, for reviews of this 
literature. ) Several of the adult findings have stimulated experiments on 
the deyelopment of comprehension, and these developmental eKperiments wM 1 
be reviewed in this chapter. The main thrust of the research thus far has 
been to document the comprehension skills possessed by children of various 
ages and the changes these skills undergo with age. This information Is 
clearly important to a developmental psychologist but its value to a readi ng 
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educator Fs, .more ncbyiQus. The reaearah damonstrates when oub might expact 
certain ski II s to davalop, but it does not p rev f ^much ^rvsfght rnto Now 
they develop. Ihough ttm latter i& certainly a critical qyestim to all 
tfiose Intmrmmd fn comprghert^sl on, the msea-irch efforts are riofc yet suvf- 
ficiently ntature to pmvide the answers. Tjius>, many of the studfes toy 
seeim CJf tamgantlaf Jtvance ito read Ingi Gomprfehension instruction. Never-' 
tNeless, wm faet that because the research haa bear iirrg ori thm davelopMnt 
of contprehims Aorv^ H Fs, in fact^ of pfacthcal value. We will diSGuss 
these pracitical ImpMcatfom in the canciudfng sect Ion of, the chapter. 

In searching for a framewdrk wfthm ^hich to organlxe oUr reviev^, we 
obsarved tlhat most studies addressed spec J f fc skll 1 s that contrrbuta to 
comprehanslon instead of treating cornprehsnslon as a g lobal V^rpcefis . The 
four most coTOonly eKplor^d skills wer« identifying main Ideas, understand^ 
tng log !c.ajj structiire, ma^kr ng inferences^, and using higher ordsr knovvffedg& 
structures |mDst studies havei focused on kfrow^ledge about the structure of 
stdnij&sj;.;' A 'concern w?th these four ski fls Ts also apparenit i;'n comprehan'- 
sidfi instruction. Typ*ciP wrkbaok exercises for beg inn mg r-eaders^. 1 
findldg imain ideals, ynscfafnbJ i rig sentences in a passage so that It makes 

iJ 

sense, making inferences abo^t story characters, and making up or complating 
storfes. Research relewnt to each of these skills will be disciissed in turn 
but the classi f icatfon is pTimarlly an expository convenience because the 
skills are higtily interdependent. Moreover, we are not suggesting that these 
are the only sNMis (hvolvtsd. in comprehens ion nor.,thaE, they should be studied 
or taught in isolation. 
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Some Prel iminary Commarit' s mn H^asurlng CQmpreheriislQ'n \. .. 

One of themore difficult profaltms assoclat^ with camp re hen si on re^ 

- s ^ .... •• ] 

search Is' the chdi ce of an approp.f fate rnethod for assessment. Ju^st as no- 
one is quite satisfied with ex.lsting reading comprehen sTon tests In the 
schools, so no one is qui te" satHf led v^ith current exper Iftienta I methad- 
ology for testing comprehebs rdn. This problem has bean discussed at 
length elsewhere (e.g., Carron , 1972; Farr, 196&; Greeno, 1977), but-a ■ 
fm comments are in order to acquaint the reader with the techniques that 
have been used in the research we will be discussing. There are countless 
variations M the definition of comprebcnrslon, and needless to sayj the way 

r 

'■J 

rt fs defined infltieTiheS the way Is measured. Meverthel ess , the differ- 
ent definitions share enough common features that cofnparfsons among experl- 
merits 'are meaningful . 

. Virtual ly al I . of. the -measures^of . cdin^prehe^ that eKperu^entars^have-^^^ 

adopted impose some sort of memory demand ori the subjects. Rather tha^ 
testing for comprehensioii in the presenet of the reading material, as do 
47iany > standard I zed blas ts y ^Mperlmenters— ty pi fia riy=^resen't^-the^ma\ter i aTi- 
rGmove it^ and then test for memory. Tfie most common memory tests are 
free recall, ppobed reca 1 1 i and recogmffe^orti Free recaKI tests require 
the subject to produce everything that , d#r» be remembered about the materiaU 
Such tests are similar to essay questions students receive on exams* Probed 
recall tests require the subject to provide specific information about the 
material, and are often In the form of ''wh'' questions. These tests a^e 
analogous to short-answer eMam questions. Recognition tests requine the 
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sub|ect to'd iscriiminate statemeiits that are identical to or co^nsi stent wi th 
the studied passage from related alternatives. Such ''objeetr va'' tests 
'coryespond to the myltiple choice or true/faMse items often found on stan- 
dardized tests. 

The rationale for using memory tests as an index of comprehension is 
that pooriy understood material will not be we 1 H remembered . (Unfess It is 
rotely memorized; Ke.p many chfldrign can recite the Pledge of Alleglence 
but do not comprehend ft.) This rationaSe received empfrlcal support In 
studies by Bransford and Johnson (5972) and Thorndyke (1977) where a close 
relationship was fou'nd between the amount of Information recalled from a 
passages^ind ratings of Its comprehens i bi 11 ty . However, one should be 
cautious In concluding that somethi ng has not been understood because it 
was not remembered* A reader may have good comprehension' dLir ing reading ^ 
but may not be able to remember the material later. Moreover ^ memory tests 

- of comprehens ion are plagued with the possl bTTlty- of a production .o^^ 
bias. That is, the index^of comprehension is based only on the subjects' 
overt responses; it is possible that something will fee comprehended at the 

=H^rne^f^F^ad^i=ng7--^and— remembered -a t -^^^ -the — 

subject's response. Suppose, for example^ that you read a story about three 
little boys named Steve^ Mike-/ and Alan. ' You- are told thiit StevI is the 
oldest, Alan Is the youngest and Mike is wearing a blue shirt. On a redsll 
test you might well state that Steve is the oldest and Alan the youngest. 
But you might leave out the inference that Mike's ags Is sorfiewhere between 
that of Steve's and Alan's. You might have left this out, because you thought 
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i t obvious J or perhaps because you thought your answer should include only 
aKpliditly stated information- Smllarly, you might leave out the fact that 
Mike i^ss rearing a blue shi rt becausSj although you remembered its fact 
seari^ed trivfat and not worth mentioning* As this ©Kample demonstrates, 
recall ttsta often provide a faulty inde^ of compreheFis ion * since subjects 
are free; .to decide how much and what information to include. This problem 
is better dontralled in probed recall and recogni t iiOd tests, but recogni^ 
tdon tests introduce another bias probleni associated with response criteria 
(Cooms^, Dawes , s Tversky , 1970). 

0ne way to circumvent the potentlai discrepancy between what the tester 
wants and what the reader recalls is to demnd verbatim recall asking 
the subject to recall the exact words of the passage). Most people agree 
that this is too stringent^s requirefnent and so subjects are usually 
alfowed to recall in their own words. However , experinienters often estab- 
lish highly subjective criteria in scoring for "gist** recall. In view of 
this problem, several researchers have develcped models for representing 
the semantic content of a passage (e, g. ^ Crothers; 1972; Freder icksen , 1972; 
Ki n tsch , 1 97^ ; Meyer , 1 975) * SThclTTfie^'mdSn's^^^^^ concepts ra fher 

than individual words, paraphrases and synonym subst i tut ipns are permissible 
in recall* The models have not been widely adopted by e^perirnenters ^ how^ 
eV^Tj, because of their complexity. A second type of model that can assist 
in scoring decisions is the *'stQry grammar'* (Mandler fi Johnson'^ 1977; 
Rumelhart, 1975; Stein & qUnn, 1978, Thon^dyke, 1977) , which wM 1 ' be 
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discussed in i\m final section of the ehaptftr. THIb moder, hovvever. Is 

appllcafala only to a limited cliSs of prose materials: the story. 

/ ■ , • ' 

The major 'pDint wev/ish to corTmunicate Is that there is no way to 
get a ^ofTiplete^ unbiased picture of v^hit. has been comprehended. However, 
by using a variety of test proceduras^ we can hope to obtain a reasonably 
■\ accurate idea qp what the reader has taken away from his or her inters 
^action wi th a tft)<t. 

I When studying the development of comprehensions additional .actors 
must be taken Into consideration. For eKarnple, if we want to compare 
diffirehces !n comprehension sl<Ills mmn^ kindergarten, second ^ and fourth 
graders, it mk^B Iittla sense to ask them to read a passage because the 
older children can read better than the younger. ThuSj in order to avoid 
confouhcling differences in decqdlhg sbllity with diffarences in cQmprer 
hension^ passages are often preiehted orally rather than in written form* 
Another way to avoid this problem \s to present narratives in picture for- 
mat rather than verbal; this approach has the added' advantage of sustairr^ 
ing the child^s Iriterest level. While there is reason to believe that 
medtufn of presentation rnay affect cc^prehension (Schanart, Kleiman, & 
Rubin^ 1977) y thi^ will not be a focus of our review* 

A Second problem specific to developmehtal research is that oldar 
children genef^ally remember more inforrnitfon than younger, However» this 
does. not neeeiSf ri ly mean that thay tomprehended the material better. A 
number of aclditlonal factors contribute to this improved performance on 
memory tasks^ $UQh as^ improved mnemonic or study strategies, and more 
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fafiri 1 i^ri ty with testing pr^cgdures and task demands. Thus,. we should \ 

i 

expect Co find diffef^fic^0 in the amount of information that is Yecalled 
by children of variDUS such an outcofne is of little thaoretical 

interest or practical" V^l ^©^ What is of Interest is whether or not manipu- 
lations of a'particular variable have differential effects as a function of 
age. For e;*camplef it not v%ry informative to find that older' ch i Idren 
recalled mdre froni a pa^s^ge than younger; It is I nforfnat i.ve to know th&t 
the difference was gre^tef when the passage v^as presented In a disorganized, 
format than in orgpni^^d foringt* Such an outcome would indicate develops 
mental differentes in the ^bflity to deal with disruptions in logical 
sequence. . ^ 

j^shUFyihg Main Ideas 
Reading camprehen^ ion t^sts abound with questions requiring' identifi-' 
cation of main ideas. The fr^cjuency with which\such "main idea'- exercises 
are given to beglnrilng^ r^^d^rS is evidence that this skill is regarded as 
an impQi-t^nt compQiifirJt of r^^^frig comprehension. Exper i rnf,ntgl Invastiga^ 
tions of ^HMdrenU Uh^er^t^hdlng of main Ideas have used three general 
approaches. . One approach sfrtiply tests for reeall of a passage and examines, 
the relative Iricidence of^fflain ideas in the recaJ 1 'protocol s (e.g* ^ Binet $ 
Henri, I8g8; Christie & .Scihufna{?h^r , 1975; Korman ^ , 19^5 , cited In yendovl tskayz 
1971)^ A second approflfch Is to present children with a passage and ask them 
to classify the f nfc^rmation to its importance level (Brown & Smiley, 
1977)* Th^ third appr^Osth is to ^sk children to descrlbr the main Idea of 
a passage In their own words (ef^g.^ Danner , 1976; Mal'tseva, cited In 
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^^Smirnov, Istomina, Mal^tseva, & Sarnokhvalovi , 1971>72; Otto» Barrett, & 
Koenke, 19S9), . - ■ . 

An early sKudy using the recall Q^prmch m% carried, out: by Binet: and 
•Henri (109^, eKcerpted translation in Thi^man & Brewer, 1978), Children 
ranging in age from 9-^12 listened to short prose passag^r of varying 
lengths and then recalled them. BEnet and Henri reported that irtiportant . 
ideas were remembered better than le^s iniportant ideas by children of 
all ages* In another early study, (Koririaa^ 1 9^5 f cited in Yendovi tskay^^ . 
1971)5 children of ^, 5, and 6 years )Ut^ned\to fairy tales and then 
recalled them. Again, Ideas which we^e related to the theme of the stpry 
were more frequently recalled than tho^e which were less ralsted. 

A prdblem common to both studies was that the criteria For deciding 
the relstfve importonce of Ideas were not w^l 1 specified. The authors pre^ 
iumably used their intuitions to identify the important elements^ and 1 t is 
not clear how much agreement there would be if different opiriions were 
obtalnod, A more recent study by'ChrlstU ^nd SchuMcher (l975) attem^it^d 
to take this problem into account. The authors constructed ^ ifSO^word 
.passage that could be divided into 30 'Md^s units J* College students were 
asked to select the 15 ideas which were rncst relevant to th© theme, and 
the 15 which Were least relevant* The passage was presented on tape to 
kindergarten, second^ and fifth graders who were later esked to recall ft* 
Agairij recall was better for ideas judged theme relevant th^n theme^ 
irrelevant- » . 
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'Although these results suggest that even ki ndergartiners are able to 
differentiate the rnaln ideas from tha details oF a fairly complex story ^ 
this conclusion Is suspect* Inspection of the story reveals that^the theme- 
irrelevant ideas were not simply details; they were deliberately^ introduced 
into the story and were notlGeably irrelevant (Brown & Smiley, 1977)' Thus, 
even though the kindergarteners differentiated these two classes of infor^ 
mationj there Is no guarantee that they would be able to do so with 
'*'unrigg'ed" "stories. 

Acknowledging the subjectivity of the previous assessments of importance 
Bro^h^and Smiley (1977) adopted a more systematic method for determining 
structural importance^ developed by Johnson (1970)* This method first re- 
quir^ that a passage be divided Into units that correspond to points at 
which a speaker would pause. Next, raters are told that the units differ 
in terms of their importance to the passage and that some of the units can 
be eliminated without damaging the essence or "semantic cohesiveness*' of 
the text* Units are then classified into four levels of structural Impor^ 
tance by first eliminating one quarter of the units Judged to be least 
important to the themes then the quarter judged next least i mportan t on 
up to the most important. Although this method lacks a strong theoretical 
rationale for either the initial parsing of the units or the subsequent 
ratings^ it is a relatively simple way to operational i^e jniportance, Fur^ 
thermore^ it yields a strong predictor of recall.; Johnson found that the 
higher a particular un|t was rated In Irnportance, the mora likely Its 
recall by college students* 
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Brown and Smiley (1977) used Johnson's method to ditermi ne whether 
chi Idran's recal 1 patterns were also sensitive to the four levels of 
structural importance. The materials consisted of four non^Western fairy 
''tales of about fifth grade reading level, chosen for their unfamll iar i ty 
to most American children. The fairy tale's, parsed and rated by col lege 
students, were presented on tape to chndren in third, fifth and seventh 
grades and were then recal led. The' st return 1 impartance rat ings were a 
strong predictor of recall- important idteas were more likely to be recalled 
than less important ideas and all four levels of importance were different 
from each other in terms of amount recaried. Despite differences in total 
recall, this same pattern was obtained for ch i Idren of all three ages, as 
well as college students. Of most interest was the finding that children 

as .young as eight years were sensitive to fairly subtle gradations In ' 

. ■ '■ . . \ ' 

importance. Howeve^, six year olds were not able to differentiate the 

four levels of irnportance (Smiley, Oakley; Worthen, Campione, and Brown, 

1977) r al though the most 'Important Ideas were best recal led , there were 

rio differences in recan of the^^tHree lower 1 evel g , ' 

The studies discussed thus far suggest that young children recall more 

of the Important Information in a passage than the un import an^t . ■ However, 

.they provide no indication that young^chMdren can actually identify the, 

main Ideas of a text, ,|t is' possible that d 1 f farerit lal recall 'occurs for 

reasons other than increased atterrt iW*'toHmpoi-tarit,J^eas dur lng\ read Ing 

or listening, pr example, Brown and Smiley {197';) note that Imp^rta^r ' 

ideas are usually actions, whereas Ideas of lesser importance tend\tQ be 
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statiq- descriptions. Thus, better recall may result from better memory for 
events^'and actions, rather than from identiff cation of the Important ele- 




, r^ents,-^ It has been ihownj in fact^ that actioni are generally better 
-'Tecalled thqn static descri ptions .(e,g, , Bartlett, 1932; Gomul i eki , 1,956). 
In an effort to\determj he If children are corisciously aware of t\ 
differences in relative importance of Informatlbn contained within a pas- 
sage, Brown and Smilsy (1977) asked students In third, fifth, and seventh \ 
grades and coilege to perform the structural Importance rating task. The 
class if ieatlons ware then comparad to the original rati ngs done by college 
students* Third graders were unsuccessful at di fferentiating levels; their 
ratings were Id losyncratlcs. wi th nrost units receiving the full range of 
scores. The f I fth graders succeeded In separating the highest level from 
the other three.M^hi ch were hoe d i ff erentiated. Seventh graders had.some-^ 
what?better d iscr iini nition: Levels 1 and 2 were differentiated, as were v 
levels 3 and k\ but levels 2 and. 3 wfre.hot. Only the, college students 
di fferentlated al 1 four levels. 

Although these risults suggest that third graders are-undble to identify 
even the most important elements in a passage, it should be noted that this 
rating task Is rather difficult * A number of factors may have contributed 
to poor performance, among thern the conipleKi ty of the material ; the 
stories were approKi Juately two years beyond thi rd grade reading level. If 
the chl Idren were unable to comprehend parts of the text, we could hardly 
expect them to be abHi to to rank the units for structural (mportance. 
(This complexjty undoubtedly . contributed to the low recall scores obtained 
by the thircl graders.) . Furthernwre, the units that the children were askfed 
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to rate were rather smal], corresponding, for the most part, to phrases. 

It Is possible that the chndren would be more^successf^ 

Ing levels of importance if they dealt ^rfth; larger meanfrig units, where the 

relationshi|b of the part to the whole was more sal ient * 

Bearing in mind that the children*s performance would probably bi better 

If the task were simplified, It Is Interesting to compare the recall results 
with the rating data. Brown and Smiley fouad that children from third grade 
up showed different iil recall of the four importance levels, yet not even 
seventh graders were successful at classi fylng^ the units Into four levels. 
One way to account for this discrepancy is to assume that young children^ 
sensitivity to main ideas is below the level of awareness. In other words, 
selective attention to important eleTnents may be a relatively automatic 
component of the cornprehension process, while overt identification of these 
elements requires more conscioLfi evaluation of the material. Brown and 
Smiley suggest this is a probleni of **nietacognl tion'*; young children appear 
to have llnilted knowledge about their own cognitive processes (Brown, 
1975b, Flavell £ Wellman, 1977), 

. It ^should be obvious that the importance rating task is not the sort 
of task teachers would use if they wanted to find out if their students 
could identifxmain ideas. Although such a^^task would be useful in 
revealing whether students could construct a complete outline or effi-- 
ciently select items for further study, It Is too complex to be a good test 
of comprehension of main Ideas, (And, fndefed, Brown and Smiley did not 
intend ,it to be J 

. ■ - ' ■ 14 ■ . 
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A few iKperlments ha^s used more straightforward methods of assessing 



main Idea i dentl f feat Ion ikillSy but these studies have a number of 
weakneises. In an early study, MaPtseva (cited in Smirnovet aU, 1971) 
asked children In grades 2, and 6 to compose an outline of a narrative 
text, highlighting the tmst Important Ihformat ion. The main ideas were 
extracted by 46| of the children in second grade, 58l\!n fourgth, and 65I 
In sixth. With increasing age, then, children were better able to dii= 
criminata the irnportant from the unimportant* Otto, Barrett, and Koenke 
.(1969) had children identify the main Idea in s Imple /^-sentence patsagei. 
Their instructions were to 'make up Just one sentence in your own words 
that says what all the sentences (in the passage) tell you,*' Only 291 of 
the second grade children were able to provide an adequate summary state- 
ment; most added a considerable amount of detal K In a similar experiment 
by Danner (1976) , children from grades 2, and 6:were asked to identify 
''the one thing that the sentences in the paragraph tell' you about,'' All 
children correctly identified two-^thlrds of the maiYi ideas, and 79S of ^ 
them identified al K Although older children were more successful , even 
second graders performed we^l on this task. - 

These etudies denionstrate that by the time children are in secorid 
grade* they have some skill in IdentI fy Ing ^main ideas. However, the 
chfldrens* abilities may actual ly be underestimated because of task vari- 
ables* For example, the children may have been. quite successful at extract^ 
ing main ideas, but they had dlffl^I^ producing sentences that adequately 
expressed them. Moreover, the chl Idren may not have understood the rather 
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cryptic instructions they recaived in the Otto et a I . study. DaanexioflU.s_ 



,^ mi zed his subjects' perforinance by giving them a number of orienting tasks; 
but it is not clear that sufficient practice -iivas provided In the other 
experiments. 

The research Is also subject to a criticis|n ra Ised ea rl i er • There 
were no expl Icit criteria for determining the relative importance of ideas. 
The fnvestigitors presuTObly identified the rna^fn ideas theniselyes and scored 
the responses for cons istencK wl th thejr subjective standards. Although 
this IS undoubtedly the approach tilcen by manY teachers in evaluating their 
Students* answers^ it would nonetheless be desirable to have more objecti'/e 
criteria. 

.One additional factor to be considered In evaluating the main idea 
I research Is that there may be developmental differences ?n the concept tori 
of a, ma in idea. Thus, although the responses did not conforni to an-adult 

standaril, they may have been consistent with the conception of a main 

J- 

idea at a particular age. This suggestion has received support In a'study 
by Stein and Glenn (1978). Children in first arid fifth grade were- asked 
to recall the three most important things that they remembered from a^ 
story. The ratings w^re col lected i n a successive manner by asking for 
the first most important thing In the story, the second, then the third. 
Age diffarences were obtained in the types of information considered most 
Important. First graders generally focused on the consequences of actions, 
while fifth graders focused more on the goals of characters In the story. 
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'-These- results •'suggegt'"that''"fl^ as to 

what is most Important in y story; their ideas Just differ from ©fder 
ehildren's Ideas* What rernains to be determined Is the reason for the 
developrnental ih If t in importance Judginents. One possibility is that the 
meaning ©f importance undergoes changes. For eximple, Dlder children may 
regard information as Important because It helps them organize arid remem^ 
ber a text^ whereps younger children may consider inforfnatlon important 
because of Its moral value. This is a highly speculative poss ibi I i ty i ^^i t 
is clear that a more thorough Investigation of the conception of importance 
Is needed. ^ , - , 

In sunwaryt it appears ,that children as young as five years of age 
are sensitive to main Ideas to the eictenb that they are more likely to 
recall main Ideas than details* HoWeverj It is not clear that this dif- 
ferentfil recall arises f romMncreasad attention to the Important elements 
of the. t§.Kt* Thii Is substantiated by the appareht difficulty young 
chjldreri have In distinguishing importint from unimpoiftant Information 
and their less than paffect attempts to iunimarl ze main ideas. * 

% . ■ ■ ■ V . - 

Understanding Logical Structure . ' 

In, addl t Ion, to extracting malp Ideas from a passage, in Important ele- 

ment of^ comprehension Is understanding how and why the ideas are inter^ 

connected; Skill at understanding the logical structure of a ^text is. 
*i 

f I rmJv rooted In prior knowledge of the world* For eKample, If children 

^ J. 
do not understand how two events in the physical world are logically related 

-p ■ ■'■ ■ 
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ifn-Wmy^Wpect^^tH^ relatjonshlp In a text. It sh^juld 

be noted chat some of the studies to be reviewed in this sBctron are not 

explicitly focused on prose cdmprehensicri, but rather the comprehens ion of 

■ • , ■ - 

Iggieal and tempora 1 re lat ions . They are presented here because they deal 
with what we. believe is an important prerequ is! te of prose understanding, 

Piaget (1926) is responiible for much of the recent Interest In sansi- 
tivity to logical structure.. .He reported that in retelling stories, yoiing 



children freqijeritly miKed up the order. of events .and expressed causal con-- 
nectibni- poorly or not at al K Htf ^ttribuced tti^e. probl ems to th^;chjld's 
inability to make use of logical refatibns, HovveVer, the stories Pi'aget ■ 
uspd_Wfe|e lengthy and complex, and so perhsps.^Wfere difficult to compreherid. \ 

In an effort to clarify Piaget ' s cia Ims , Brown carried out an ex^ten- 
sive program of research invent iga^ting ctxlldre^'s compreheins Ion and memory 
for ordered sequences of events. (See Brov/njf 1976a , for a complete review*) 



In one set of experiments , Brown and Murphy ( 



$76) presented 4'year-old 



children with sets of pictures that fleplcted Either a logiGaf sequence of 
events or an arbitrary sequence- The logtcal^ pictures were arranged in 
either nornial or scrarnfaled order,- j/^fter presentation, the chl Idren were 
asked to reconstruct the order ing ^b^.thi pi ctur^^ Reconstrut'- 
tion was better on jordered logical sequences than on arbitrary or scrafnbled 
sequences. This indicates^ that fche children understood the logical 
of the pictures and were able to qse thelr^'prior k^p^J^flS^bout logica 





relations to improve menTory, Aribt,h&r-^Kp&riment demonstrated that the same 

.J -IS 4 ■ , 
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set oP unfeiated p ictures was better" It was a'dcompanied 

* ■ ' ■ * ' 

by a narrat ivp vghicb meaningful ly Interrelated the pictures. Since the ' 

pictures themseWes were unrela^d, the results cannot simply be attributed 

; - to correct construction of the order on the basis of prior knowledge alone, 

In a similar study. Brown {1975a) tested the hypothesis that the recall^ 

failures reported by Piagat were due to excessive memory demands rather than 

comprehension difficulties. KI nSergarten and second graders were ihown sets 

„ .p.ictures accoiTipan led by a logically structured or an* arbf t rar 1 1 y sequertced 



narrative. In a third eonditiohi children were Instructed to . make up thii r . 
own story to help remember the pictures. After viewing the. pictures , the 
children were asked 'to recognizes reconstruct or recall the sequences. As 

before, performance was worse when the narratives were arbitrarily ordered 

ji ■ . ' 

than when they v^sre log! call y. connected. Moreover the sequences whlch^ent 
with the self-constructed stories were as well- remembered as the logically- 



structured sequences- Second gra'^K perforrned equally welj^^n^al 1 
tasks, but for k Indergartf neps< recogni t Ion was bet^ 

which was In turn bet^^ than^^^^ceJJ-r^ more external cues avail- 

able, Jjie-^betteri^^ This study supports a point made ear 1 1 en 




di f f icul t les 'do not necessar ijy rePIect-^ 1 1 ures to cqmfsrehend. 

Brown's eKparlnients demonstrate quite convlnclnglV ^"that cb.ljdren as 
young as four years of age understand logical relationships expressed either 
verbal ly oV plctorlally. Moreover, the ch 1 1 dren 'are capable of capitaUz" 



ing on these logical relationships to enhance their memory of the material 



.IS. 
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---f hut T-i^&'^'havervev i d&nee^ 

; ■ ■■ . - ;■■ ■ ^ ■ " , 

necessary for comprehending logical structure in prose. 4 It has been shown. 
In fact, that five year olds are very acwurate in recalling the order of 
'events in. short stories that are logically organized (Mandler & Johnson, 

1977; Stein s Glinrt, .19783. = ' ' ' 

It appears, howeverj that young ^.hildrenls comprehension is impaired 
when the order that the events are presented does not conform to a logrcal ^ 
sequence. For example, French and Brown (1976) and Homzie andGrivitt (1976) 
found that praschoolers had poorer comprehans (on of sentences In which ^^ie 
^ order of mention was dTfferent from the order of occurrence, (Le., "Before 
Raggedy Ann cal 1 s the doctor , the 3og-bi.>es the baby"). Trie. dUrupt Ion was 
less detrimental when the events were log! cal ly rather^than arbitrarny 
related, Indicating that jthe children perceived and 'benef! tted fro^ the 
logical structure. That young children have difficulty dealing with in- 
verted sequences is not necessar 1 1 y. an Indlcatfon that they are deficient'/ 
In a critical comprehension skill, j^dul ts , too,; exh! bl t poorer memory of^ 
inverted th^n forward-order sequences (Baker, Iri^ press; CA^rk & Clark, 196E) . 
Nevertheiess, there appear to be developrTienta 1 differences in children*s 

. ^ , - / \ . 

abill^ty to deal wljh di s ruptions 1 n logrcal structure. This is reflected 
primarily In the strategies children use to Impose a meaningful organization 
on the mater lal . For eKample, Poulsonj Kintschj Kintsch, and Premack (m \ 
^ press) presented four- anl^^ix-year-old children with sets of 15 to I8 
p i ltru re s^ TK¥r^pi^ t ed rT'XtOTy~^:TOn^f^^ me t hod^fTi s sesi I iTg compf e-^~' ^ 
hens ion was used: .i^cfvlldren were asked to describe the pictures one by one 
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as they stu died them (after hav! ng al ready viev^id the complete set) ^ and 



their descriptions were compared wi th adglts| descriptions. The pictures 
ware presented in either correct logical order or icrarnbledj in which ctse 
it was extremely^dlfficult for children to perceive the correct saquence. 
Mostof the descriptions ch I Idren prodijcad were res pari f as w 



feature of the stimulus picture, but they also made responses rhat coul^d 

, .... , ^ . ... 

only be derived through an unyerstahd-Ing of the story/ Twice as mariy such 

''story propositions-* were produced when the story was intact, which Is to 

^be expected since the scrambled pfctti res did not depfct an obvious story. 

However^ many i n^ppropr late story propositions were added i n the descrl p^ 

tlons of the scrambled stories, Ifidleat Ing that the chi 1 dren. were trying to 

impose a logical structure on the picture set. S i K-year-oIds did this rnore 

frequently than four-yaar=»olds ; and they used more inappropriate story propo^ 

^' ' ^ . , - ^ , . . " ■ ^ 

sltions when the story was scrambied than they used appropriate propositions.^ 

. ■ _ , ' . ^ / ' \ y.^^*""^" 

when it was. Intact, Appa^rently^ when the story was. well structuredj the 

..... . . / :;\ , ^ ■ 

chMdren felt it would be redundant to add stor^ propositions, but when it 
was-.tcrarnbleds. addhtions were needed in order to triake the logical structure 

" . ^ • . / " . ■ ^ V 

niore appar^^ Thus^ t^ie six-year-olds seemed'' to be making up a storyvas . 
th^ey das€Lr Ibed. the scrambled pictures, in contrast, the younger children 



frequently reverteSs^^a strategy of labeling the pIctureS, 

St©fn (1976} al^o'Sfemonstrated developmental differences in^tha strate-^ 




gles chlldrer? use to^deal withsdrsruptions iri logical structure. In add!" \ 
"tlonv her experiment; was a more sefisitive test of children's understandf ng 
of logiea] relations among events , in tnat she used prose stories with 
subtle diifuptions fn logical order rather thaq^picture stories with 
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extreme disruptions. Start ?ng wi Eh three logically ordered stories, she 
systematica! ly, distorted them by moving S pacific ^tatemants away from their 
pointi of cr\Q\f\. (These statements-^ correspond^to ^■categories*' in story- 
grarpfTiar *termifiqiogy. Further details will be provided later i n the chapMrJ 
Jnjcine caie, the statemant was simply invertecl wl th: i ts neigKbor, while in 
the other conditions, it was separated by more statemerits . Subjects In 
second and sixth grades listened to the stories and then recalled them. 

Although ii^th graders recalled more InfbrmatiDn than second graders, 

■ ^^^^ • . , \ ^ 

;rthe general patterns of recall were simfUr. Jn generilV the distorted*' 
stories were more poorly recalled than the well-formed stbr ies , wi th greater 
effects the furthjar the movement from the original position. Of most Infier-- 
est werle^tha tvpe^ of rebrgani zat jonal strategies children used when th^y 
encountered a dist-uptlon. If the statement was simply inverted, subjects 
tended to Sv/i tch it back to Jts logical position. With larger nrovements, 
dhi Idrtn of ten repeated the statement; It was mentioned In the position in 
which [t was Heard, but It was also fnintioned In the position It should 

- 6 

appear. ThgsS chi^ldren refnembered the^poiltfon of the d 1 spl acement ^ but they 
repegted the statMifent and sometimes added, riew information to make the story 
confom to m better structure. The ol^r children were more successful than 
the^younger in rftcoriciling-the-discripancies-^--— - " / 

In St^in '9.(1976) experiment, the stories were Illogical wHen they were 
tampor^lly dl soraani led; there was nothing to alert thi reader that the 

i 

events ha"d been ment ioned "out of their proper story sequence." It is possible 
that if the inversions were .marked in the teyit, there would be fewer 
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disruptions Jn recalU This v^as confirmed fn an e><ptriment by Stein and 



Nezwprtk ! ^^(^1977) * slmila^ typ#s oi inversions were used^ but markers such as 
''This happaned because Iriclyded as signals thati the order of 

mention dtvj^ted from ch^ brd^r oi oeciirrence. For fifth graders, marked 
Inversions y%re at le^st^ 0% vieW rfecellfid as when the^ f nforniat iori ippei red 
in correct^order s and 50m# ifivfer&iGns were actual Ty better recalled* For^ 



first graders* some invsrgions wera recalled as well as in we 1 1 ^ f o?ni#3^ 
stories, but some wtre wors^^ This Indicates that young cKiIdren's compre^ 
h'ension is fribre dependeht up^n cohslstence v\/ith a forward'-order logical 
Sequence than the older chtldr^ns*-^ PIrst graders are pfobably less fami,l^ 
iar with tefrfporal inverslohs as a stylistic device in stories and so are \ 
less able to deal with thefn. ' s ■ . ' 1 

Similpr Cone ] us ions ,w%r# drawn by Mandler (1978): Slit construoted four 
two^episodte storieSs and tSeri violited the logical sequence by_ inter^ 
leaving statements froni th^ two episcides. '^Each story began with a convnon 
setting^ fonow&d by al ternati ng statements frofn each episode. Sij|bj\ects In 
secondj fourth and s iKth gr^dfes^ as vvell as college students , 1 ist'ened to 
either normal or interlesv^d stories on, tape and recal led them ik hours 
later* Not surprisingly ? standard stories were better recalled than inter-' 
leaved. In recalling int^rlsayed storias, subjects frequently repeated the 
statements iii their logical pGilticn was well as fn their position of nien^, 
tioh% a strategy similar to th^t observed by Stein (1976)* Children of all 
ages.v/ere more likely recall the interleaved' stdrits in their logical 
sequence than adults; theV tended to separate the stories Into discrete 
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episodes^^^ whereas the adults recalled the stories Fn their order of pr^senr* 

.......... 



station. Handler attributes this feorganix^tion to a l^ck oF^ faml ] lar 1 1/ 

with discrepant structures; in order to r^itieniber ^*story* children need t& 

makaj it oonform to a logical sequence, ^ ^ . , 1' 

These studies have shown that thMdreri are sensitive to loQiea) stroc'^ 

ture in ftbries, since deviations lead to decremtnts In reMlK Furthernore, 

It IS ^clear that children begin to develop strategies^ for 'dMnng with the 

daviatTFnT^y^^he^^^ first or secohd grade, qs evidenced by 

their att ampts to reconstruct a logical iequefice. fhurr^thise^-stud lei 

'i " . * ' 

further^ e^/idence that skill at understanding how Snd why ideas are Inter^ 

connected withirt a story develops very early.^r probably before the child 

Ns begun. to readJ-^; v ' - ^ . ' 

up t6 this point r our discufsion has focused on childran-s sensitivity 

^ - ' . = . -y - - • , ■ . . . 

to logical structo^re in pIctLfre and or^l^ narratl ves^j ^ar^ness of logi^^l 
structure In eKpository prose is ilic? mn I niportant concern, but few stgdtas 
deal with this type of text* Oannfer howesferV hai cacried outran . 

initial investigation. He constructed twa short pasiagai containing four 
topics rescted to an overall theme* In the organiiad versionSj each p^ar^^ 
graph dealt' with one topf.c^ v/hile in the disorganized versions, i^oh par^" 
graph contained sentences about different topics* Childrery in grades Z, \ 

and 6 listened to the taped passagei and sub^equentiy recalled thern^ witti 

^ ^ . ■ - . \ -.^ . ■ i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

each subject hearfng an organized version of one passage and a disorganizid , 

version of the second. The amount of text recai led was greater for th© 
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organized than the unorganized versions, and ol der chl Idren reca 1 led 'more 

to groups together those Ideas that were related to a particu^Mr topic 
sentence; however, developmental di f ferences i n grouping strategies were 
obsei^vad with unorganized texts. Older children reorganized the state^ 
mants to conform to the logical, topical grouping, whereas younger children 
did ,not. Lj:, .: , , • 

After the recall |ask, the ch! Idren were tested for their understand- 
ing of logical organization: They were asked wftUh passage was more dif- 
ficult and why; they were asked to state the differences batweeh the organ it 
ii:ed and disorganJzed passages^ and they ware asked* to group a randqm arrange 
merit of sentences Into their topical grbupings. On all tasksi older chil-,. 
dren par formed better than younger chUdren, suggesting di f ferences in the ^ 
awareness of the organization that can be built into text rfiaterlal. For 
example* all chi Idren reported that the disorganized passages were more dif- 
ficult, but^ only the older children couia .ihow the exper i,menter how the two 
passages differed or could actually ftate^hat one passage was ''mlKed up" 
and the other In '*the correot order J' Furthermore, older children could 
more easily group sentences in a passage^ around specific topic sentences. 

Danner^s results show an InterestI ng parallel with Brown'and Smiley^s 
(1977) findings. Whereas at 1 ch 1 1 dren appeared to b^ sensitive to dis- 
cFepancres in logical structure as reflected by anpunt recalled, only the 
older children were able to explain why the passages differed in dlffi- 
culty.* Again, we see evidence of a metacognl 1 1 ve deficit. The results also 
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Invltp. the speculation that children develop an understanding of logical 
.Atmckur^:.^^.U^^^ i.t&ry. prose at a later age -tha 

could result because ch M dren are exposed to narratives from the time they 
^ first begin to understand language, while experience with expository te^t ^ 
. Is infrequent before third grade, ■ \ / , 

In concl usipn , comprehens loK of logical' sfruMure Is an early-developing 
skill. Children's knowledge about logical relat ionshl pls^ and st ructure / 
greatly influences their memory for prose materiaK Those passages that are - 
organized according ta an underlying logical ' i'^t rue tgra are better remembered 
than arbitrarily sequericed or di sorgani zed passages,. tWe^studies reviewed^ 
however/ i 1 lust rated that there are developmental dlffarences In theskllb 
' brought to these tapks,, These differences seem to be related to children's " 
lawareness that logical structure has a fac 1 1 i tat i ve effec t on vmemory i _ 
Older chl l dr^n were more flexible and competent in using active strateigies 

to increase niemory for dlsorganized^aterlaj ..^ An important area of future 

■ ' ■ ■ » \^ \ '. ^ 

;invest igat ion I s the process by which thi^ flexibiUty and awareness of . ^ 

, . . ■ ■ ■ \ ' \ : r ■ _ " , 

logical structure develops* 



' ^ Making In ferences 

In orderi: to undepstand-^the main ideas^of a te^t and perceive their 
interrelat ionshipSy it Is often necessairy to bring In^ i nfopmat ion that^ 
jS;not explicitly presented In the teKt. Many of the th Ings readers need 
to know to comprehend prose are not^eKpl ici t1y stated ; tftpefDrej they 
must be able to draw upon prior knowledge of the worlcl to make Lnferences 
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and fill In "gaps" in the flow of ideas. That comprehension involves an 
i^ntaraction between the incoming informatian and what a person already- 
knows has been persuasively argued by Bartlett (1932). By providing 
numefdus examples of prose recall protocols, he demonstrated that meaning 
is not inherent in a text but must be constructed by the reader, and so 
may differ depending on experience, atti tudes and context* ^ 

Bartlett*s ideas have been Jnfluential in stimulating research on the 
role of inferences in prose comprehension* Although most 6f the studies 
have used adu 1 t, subjects (see Bransford & McCarrell, 1975), developmental 
psychologists have also become Interested in the problem. Much of this 

work has been reviewed thoVoughly elsewhere (Paris, 1975; Paris &^Lindauer; 

■ ^ ' ' . , -. \ 

1977; Trabasso > Nicholas, 1977), so our di scuss ion wi 1 1 be> relatively 

' brief, ' . 

We would like to note at the outset that the research on children 
inferencing''skij Is leaves much to be desired. In many studies, it is not 
clear that the children's performance can even be attributed to the use of 
inferences, flbreoveri the most comrponly used experimental task Is far 
.removed from normal reading situations. Nevertheless , the work deserves 
mention, if only to show how many questions are still unanswered* 

One of the most ipreguantly tested hypotheses emerging from Bartlett's 
(1932) work is that people construct an Integrated semantic representa- 
tion as. they read or listen to prose and that as 'a result of this inte- 
gration, it Is sometimes diffi&ult to distinguish the actual text con- 
tent from inferred information*; This fiypothesis was -tested developmental I y 

'^-^ ■■ . ■ ^ ■ 
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by Paris and Carter (1973) i after it received support in an adult study by 
Bransford, Barclay, and Franks (1972). The materials in both experiments 
consisted of sets of three related sentences, two premises and one filler. 
An exarnp ] e I s * ' 

The bird is in the cage* (premise) 
The cage is under the table. (prefnise) 
The bird is yellow. (filler) 
The two premise sentences allow one to Infer the transitive relationship, 
"The bird is under the tableJ' Of critical interest is the eKtant to which 
subjects falsely indicate that this true inference had been a member of the 
acquisition set, Iq^ addition to the. true Inference, recognition I terns in = 
eluded a true premise ("The bird is In the cage"); a fal premise ('*The 
cage Is over the table")? and a false inference ("The bird is on top of 
the table"). 

In the Paris and Carter study, seven sets of sentences were read aloud 

d ' i ' ' ■ 

to children in second and fifth grades* After a S^minute delay, the 
children were given the recognition statements and were asked to decide 
If they were exactly the same as those studied* Although second graders 
made more errors., than fifth graders, their response patterns were similar. 
Children In both grades consistently made errors on true inferences; in 
fact, they were as likely to Identify true Inferences as "old" as they 
were to label .true premises "old," "The children were considerably more 
accurate In labeling both false premises and false inferences as "new," 
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These data led Paris and Carter to conclude that children, like adults, 
-construct the semantic relationships among ideas and integrate them in the 
representation stored In memory; this creatas difficulty discriminating 
inferred from explicit information. Brown (1976b) and Paris and Mahoney 
(1S7^) reported similar results using pictorial materials. In all studies, 
the fact that even the youngest children had difficulty recognizing true 
inferences as "new" was taken as evidence that the ability to make infer- 
encas develops relatively aarly^ 

However, a number of factors cast doubt on the conclusion that the 
children were In fact drawing inferenGes, For example, Trabasso and 
Nicholas (1377) suggest that the children may have .had a loose decision 
criterion; that is, they said "old" whenever a statement was semantical ly 
consistent, even if It could be discriminated from an actual premise, A 
second problem arises from the fact that the false statements on the 
"recognition task introduced new relational terms while the true s tat'^ni^i^nts 
retained the original terms (Trabasso & Nicholas, 1977; Thieman fi arown, 
1977)- Thus, it Is possible that children falsely reeognized true Infer- 
ences as "old" items because the relational term was the same and not 
because they had made the appropriate inference. Some support for this 
'alternative eKplanatlon has been provided by Thieman and Brown (1977). 
Final lyi young children are notorious for their bias to respond "old" to 
items on recognition tests* This bias is particularly a problem when the 
data of primary interest are incorrect "old" responses. 
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A recent study by Kail, Chi, Ingram, arid Danner (1977) provides some- 
what better evidence that children can and do make inferences. The earlier 
paradigm was modi r red by having children decide if the test sentences were 
consistent with, rather than identical to, the stories. This modification 
eliminated reliance on false recognition L:rrors as an Index of rnferencingi 
since responses are correct if trua inferences are classified as semantfcally 
consistent. Materials were similar to those used by Paris and Carter (1973), 
except that some of the 3^sentence stoVies allowed contextual, rather than 
transitive, inferences. For example^ "Mary was playing in a game. She= 
was hit by a bat" . 1 nvl tes the inference, "Mary was playing basebalK" 
Children In second and sixth grades read the sentences aloud from slides, 
control 1 ing presentat ion t Imes themsel ves . After the presentation of 
each story^ subjects received one 'premise and one inference question. 

Children at both grade levels showed greater than chance accuracy on 
all types of questions, and second graders were comparable to fourth. Of 
most interest was the fact that subjects frequently Judged true inferences 
to be semantical ly consistent, while correctly judging false statements 

inconsistent. Thus, this ^study strengthens the ear 1 i er' cl a im that even 

' * 
the younger children made '.inferences. Furthermore, it shows that they have 

the ability to make "gap-f ji 1 1 1 ng" inferences; I.e., supplying the omitied 

information that the game was baseball, as well as the "text-connecting" 

inferences that establish Intersentence relationships. It is much harder 

to argue that the contextual inferences were simply an artifact of the 

testing procedure, ? \ . ■- 
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•In all of the studies discussed thus far, the investigators concluded 
that the inferences ware made during initial exposure to the story and 

r 

Stored in memory along with the explicit information. However, it is 
possiWe that tnferences were not made until the time of test, prbmpted 
by the recognition statements. Thus, the data do not Indicate that children 
mad.a inferences during reading but simply that thfy can make Inferences. 
Of course, knowing that children can make Inferences it all is really of 
most Importance. Besides,, children should not be encouraged to make al 1 
possible inferences as they read, but only those which are necessary. It 
is not clear that they must make the trans 1 1 i ve i nference , "The bird Is 
under the table,*' in order to understand ''The bird Is In the cage. The 
cige is under the table.-^" 

In view of the limitations of his earlier work, Paris (Paris & Upton^ 
197ff) provided a more sensitive test of children's ability to draw infer= 
ences from prose. The materials consisted of passages that vvere seven or 
eight sentp .ces in length, as opposed to the simple sentence or picture 
sets used previously. The passages described behaviors and Incident 5 
familiar to young ch I Idren (e.g., raiding the cookie jar). Eight yes/no 
probe questions were constructed for each passage, half of which required 
inferences and half tested memory fgr verbatim information. The required 

inferences were of tv^o basic typesi those that could be made from single 

/ 

lexical items, (e.g.. Inferring that scissors were used to cut some paper), 
and those that depended on contextual relations within and between sen- < 
tences (e.g.. Inferring that a child who tried to help a wounded bird liked to 
take care, of animals). 
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Subjects were' chi Idren in grades who listened to each story as, 

it was read aloud and then answered the eight questions* The older chiN 
dren made more correct responses than younger children on, both verbatfm and 
inferential questions, but the difference was greater on inferences. 
Further analysis of the data revealed that the developmental improvement 
in makjng conteKtual Inferences was not simply due to better memory of the 
stor'es (although the lexical inference improvement was) , This result led 
Paris and Upton to conclude that chl Idrens ' inference-making Skills do ^ 
improve with age, contrary to Paris' earlier conclusion (Parrs s Carter, 
1973). ^ \ , . . 

A second experiment by Paris and Upton (1976) examined the relation- 
ship of perfbrmance on the probe 'task . to a subsequent tfest of free recall. 
Recall accuracy correlated highly with the ability to draw contextual infer- 
ences at each grade le,vel , and this correlation increased with age. The 
authors concluded that inferencing enhances recall and that the older the 
child.j theNpore recall Is improved. Although.this conclusion is intriguing. 
It should beVegarded as tentativei The correlation does not indicate that 
inferencing caused improved recall , but simply that the two vwere somehow 
related* 

A few recent studies have provided perhaps the most unambiguous evidence 
that young ch i I'dren . can draw inferences from prose material* These studies 
have all used a questioning technique specifically designed to elicit infer- 
ences* Brown, Smiley, Day, Townsend and Lawton (1977) presented children, 
in second, fourth, and sixth grades.-wlth passages that could be interpreted 
with respect to a previously-provl ded framework* \A series of probe questtons 
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Indicated that the chi Idren^had accessed inforn^tion from the orienting 
' framework to aid In the comprehension of the story. (See Levin, this volume 

for a more thorough discussion of the studyj Stein and Glenn (1978) and 
Omanson, Warren, and Trabasso (1978) also found that young chi Idren could 
draw inferences f rdm ' stories / Although the inferences were not always 
those an older child or adult would have made. It was clear that. the chiN 
dren accessed their previbus knowledge in dealing with the new material. 

In summary, despite weaknesses In many of the experiments we reviewed,^ 
the available evidence is sufficiently compelling to conclude that children 
can and do make Inferences abcjt prose material, cainng.,upon their general 
knowledge of the world to supplement explicit Information* Several issues ^ 
remain to be clarified, however, such as chl Idren 's -awareness of the infer^ 
ence process, the cond I t Ions under which inferences are made, and whether 
or not inferences Influence memory, 

^- 

Using Higher-order Knowl edge. Structures 
' Throughout this chapter, we have argued that comprehension Involves 
an interaction between the reader- s background knowledge and the text itself. 
Prior knowledge plays a crucial role In all of the skills we have discussed^ 
extracting main 'Ideas, understanding logical structure, and drawing infer- 
ences. When using these skills, specific knov^ledge may be. brought to bear 
on particular segments of text; for example, we access our knowledge about 
tools that can be used for cutting paper to infer that "scissor" was the 
implied instrument in the sentence "She cut the paper."'- Situations also 
arise where more generic knowledge can be used to enhance comprehension* 
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For example; people have generalized knowledge about stories, with specific 
axpectacions about their structural components. Similarly, people often 
have general knowledge about the structure of rea'ding materials specif jc 
to their field, i.e., journal articles. Such organized collactlons of 
knowledge are known as '^higher ordarV knowledge structures or ^'schemata , 
Schemata ^are thought to facilitate comprehension because they can be used 
as an organizing framework within which to integrate Incoming -inforniation* 
(See Anderson, 1977, & Rumelhart £ Ortony, 1977, for further discussion of 
the role of schemata i n comprehens i on * ) 

Within the past few yearSj several Investigators have attempted to " 
describe the higher order structures that are used to encode, represent, 
and retrieve Information in stories. Attention has focused on the story 
because of the regularity in Its underlying logical structure. That is, 
despite variations in content, 1 inguists have observed a stable organiza^ 
tional pattern governing the types of Informat !on and logical relations 
that exist !n most stories (e.g., Colby & Cole, 1973: Levi =Strauss , 1955; 
Prince^ 1973; Propp, 1958). Whereas linguists have been concerned primarily 
with the structure of the stories per se, psychologists have been more 
interested in the knowledge people have about the structure of stories. 
This knowledge has been described in a number of different grammars for 
stories (Handler 5 Johnson, 1977; Rumelhart, 1975; Stein & Glenn, 1978; 
Thorndyke, 1977)* Despite some differences In terminology and degree of 
elaborationV the major characteristics of. the grammars are similar. The 
Stein and Glenn (1978) grammar will be summarized h6re for illustrative 
purposes. " ' . i 

34 



Table I provides' an example of a simple story that has been parti tipned 
into categories^ the basic units of analysis in the Stein and Glenn (1978) 
grammar. The story is considered we 1 Informed because it contains all of 
the requisite categories, arranged in their correct logical sequence. 
simple story can first be broken down Into two parts: a setting category 
plus an episode structure. The sett ing begins the story with the Intro- 
ductlon of a protagonist and normally includes information about the social. 



physical or temporal context of the story. The episode is the primary ' • 
higher order unit of analysis and consists of five categories of lnforma= 
tion. These categories serve particular functions in the story and occur 
in fixed temporal sequence. The ^i n i t i at 1 ng event category contains in event 
or action that changes the story environment. The'^major function of this 
change is to evoke the formation of a goal. The goal is Included in the 
internal response category. Internal responses also include affective 
states and cognitions j and they serve to motivate a character's subsequent 
overt behavior. Overt actions that are directed towards goal attainment 
are classified as attempts . The result of an attempt is the consequence ^ 
which marks the attainment or non^attalnment of a goal . The final category 
is the rea ct ion , which can Include either a character's response to the 
consequence or broader consequencas of the goal attainment. 

In reality, few stories have a structure as simple as the one des^ 
crlbed; most stories contain many episodes, and these may be connected by 
various types of logical relations. Similarly, stories may also contain 
Incomplete episodes, where one or more of the bag ic' categories is omitted. 
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An sucb cases, it is sssumed that the reader infers the Information con- 
teln'ed in the missing category. However, if too many categories are missing 
and/or the logical connections are vagua, people will not be able to con- 
struct an adequate representation of the story. Such stories are not con- 
sidered *'vvell formed/' 

This brief description of a story grammar !s admittedly over-simplified 
due to space limitations. The main point we want to convey is that there ' 
...ane..T:ulas.. governing the kinds of Information that should appear In a story 
and the order In which this Information appears. 

A number of recent experiments have tested predictions about story com"- 
prehension and merrory based on the grammars (e.g., Glenn, )978; Handler, 
1978; Handler & Johnstn, 1977; Rumelhart, 1975; Stein, 1976; Stein S 
Glenn^ 1977a, b, I978; Stein & Nezworksi, In press; Thorndyke, 1977), 
This work is discussed in detail in Stein (In press) and the interested 
reader i s referred to that source. One of the major concl us ions that has 
emerged is that knowledge of the structure of stories is critical to'^an 
understandlrig of stories. Therefore, it is Important to Study the develop- 
ment of this knowledge and Tts role In children's comprehension. 

A straightforward way to'assess children's knowledge of story structure 
is to ask them to produce a story. If they do have knowledge about the kinds 
of information that balong in stories, then this Information should appear 
In their constructions/ Stein and Glenn {1977a) provided kindergarten, 
third, and fifth graders with story settings arid asked them to finish the ^ 
stories. The children's stories were classified according ^0 thelrx 

' " '" / ' ' ... \ 
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structure, which ranged from simple dascriptions through complex episodes. 
The more sophisticated structures were characterized by their rncluslon of 
purposive behaviors and increasingly wel Hspeci f led motives and goals. 
Only about half of the k indergartners ' stories contained purposive behaviors 
while two thirds of the third graders' stories were purpos i ve , as were 
almost all of tr^ fifth graders'. Thus, there was a clear developmencal 
progression in the logical complexity of the stories, presumably reflecting 
increasing knowledge of the constituents of a well^fprmed story, 

Leondar (1977) also found a strong rel at lonsh I between age and the 
structural complexity of stories produced by children ranging In age from 
3. to 16* Similarly^ Sutton-Smith and his col 1 eagues 1 (Botvi n & Sutton-Sml th^ 
1977f Sutton-Smi th, Botvin, £ Mahoney, 1976) reported ^ hi gh correlations 
between age and several hypothesized levels of stfucpural complexity in 
the stories constructed by children from 3 to 12 yea^irs of age. Although 
all of the Investigators used different indices of ^'tructural compleKity, 
they observed strik'ingly similar developmentar pattern's . Perhaps of most 



Importance is the common observation that children ^as young as four and 
five years of age ware capable of constructing welHformedj purposive 
stories. This finding conflicts wt^th Piaget's (1526) claim. that children 
lack the cognitive structures to produce a coherept story before the age 

■ " ^ _ ' ^ / 

of seven or eight. All of these experiments suggest that chlldien acquire 

■/ 

knowledge about story structure at a very early/age and use it to guide 
their story construction* . j \ ■ \ 
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The extent to which such knowledge influences comprehens ion and memory 
of stories Kas also been investigated. The basic paradigm is to present 
children with short stories and ask for recall. The primary focus Is on 
qualitative aspects of recall, rather than quantitative; in other words, 
researchers are more concerned with the kinds of information children re- 
member from stories than the overall amount. Stei/: and Glenn (1978) pre- 
sented first and fifth graders with children's stories that had been analyzed 
according to their grammar. The older children recal]ed more than the 
younger, but recall of specific statements was stable over grades. Some 
categories were rrore salient to the children than others, as Indicated by 
their frequency of recall. Major settings were best recalled, closely 
followed by initiating events and consequences. Internal responses were 
poorly recalled, except whdn th^y contained goal statements. The. only 

consistent developmental difference was that fifth graders recalled mora 

" ' ■■ \ 

internal responses than first graders. This parallels the ^i ncreas i ng I 

\ ' i 

emphasis on motivations reflected in children's story construction and 
importance ratings (Stein £ Glenn, 1978). [We should point out that this 
trend is no^t specific to stories, but appears in children's understanding 
of many types of social Interactions (Flappan, 1968).] 

Stein and Glenn (1978) also examined in format ion that had not been 
contained in the original stories but was introduced in recall. More 
intrusions were made by fifth graders than first* and the intrusions fre-^ 
quenydly belonged to the internal responses and attempt categories^ The 
fact that internal responses were poorly recalled v/ould lead one to believe 

38 ■ ' 
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that children are inseasitive to psychological states of the chara.^ters; 

however^ the high proportion of intern^al response intrusions indicates 

that this is not so* In fact, a secortd experiment by. Stein and Glenn (1978) 

dirfectly probed children's perceptions of causality in the stories, and 

showed that al 1 chi Idren. regarded a character -s Intentions and motivations 

as the primary cause of the consequence. Responses to a series of "why" 

quest f/ons revealed that even the first graders-^ad good comprehension of 

the logical relationships existing among the story categories* 
/ ' * 

/Mandler and Johnson (1977) also examined qualitative aspects of story 
reCa/l 1 using' four short stories analyzed according to their grammar (Stein* 
and /Glenn's terminology will be used here since it has already been intro- 
duced). Children in the first and fourth grades, and college adults, 
llsitened to and. recalled the stories. Adults recalled more information 
than fourth graders , vjho in turn recalled more than first. , Age differ^* 
ences were observed in the amount recalled, from specific categories, but 
the patterning of recall was similar. Settings were best recalled by the » 
fi^st graders, closely followed by i n i t i at i ng events and then ' consequences . 
Recall was progressively worse for attempts ^ reactions, and internal 
responses. Fourth graders had the same ordering of category recal P ■ 
eKCept that attempts were as well recalled as consequences. Adults 
recalled attemptSs settings, initiating events, and consequences equally 
well, but reactions and internal responses were still s i gn i fi cant 1 y worse * 
These commonalities suggest that young children are sensitive to the same 
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struGtural components In stories as adults. The results .are consistent 
with, those of Stein and Glenn (1978) In showing diffefential recall of 
specific categories. It appears that story: grammar analyses can, predict 
what infformation will be remembered on the basis of its itructural role^ / 
I n the story . > ^ 

A major prediction derived from story grammar analyses, is that stories 
which conform to the prototypical structure wi 1 1 be better remembered than 
those that do not. Stein and Glenn (1977b) tested this hypothesis by exam- 
ining the effects of category deletions on chUdren's story recall. They 
consr^ucced four stories that contained all siK categories specified by 
. their grammar and created five^ variations by deleting one category from the 
episode. Children i^rr first and fifth grades listened to and recalled either 
well -formid stories or their structural variants. F.ifth graders recalled 
more than first, but in general , the^ category deletions did not have the 
anticipated disruptive effects^on recalKj However, for both grades^ recall 
was disrupted when the i n i 1 1 at i ng event of the story was deleted^ and first 
graders showed dec/eased recall when the. consequence was deleted. ^ 

An analysis of the intrusions in recall proved informative. Fifth 
*graders made more i nferences than f i r^t g^ders except when the stories 



were well formed or when the Veaction was deleted. There were more infe.'- 
ences relative to the we lU formed/story when the initiating event, attempt 
or consequence was deleted, but no Increases with deletloris of the Internal 
response or reaction. It Ms interesting to note that It Js when the most 
frequently recalled categories (initiating events and consequences) are « 
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deleted that most new informationcJs added to recalj. Similarly, the 
deietions of these categories produced the Jargest decrement in accLKrate 
recall. The added information was often of the same category type as that 
which: was deleted; that Is, If an initiating event wai^ deleted, children 
woulcl infer one; if a consequence was deleted, a new one would be Inferred., 
This study provides further evidence that young children do have knowladga j 
of story structure and that they use that knowledge %o make deviant itdries 

conform to the norm- Nevertheleis , developmental differences were apparent 

■ ^ ^ ' ^ , ^ ^ ■ . / , ^ ^ 

in the skill with which gap-filling; inferences could be made. 

A related, predict ion of story grammars Is that comprehension and/or 

■ !. ■ ^^ = ' ' , 

memory will be Impaired if the^ presentat ion order of a story violates the 
protypical sequence of categories.. Since a dliruption in category sequence, 
produces a dls/uptlon In, the logical flow of ideas, ft Is Intuitively clear 
that this pred ict ion would be sugported; by empi rlcaT test . In fact.^ we h6ve 
already descr^lbed the studrer"whlch. have been undertaken as specif Ic tes^s 
of this Hypothesis In the section on logical struct|jre (Handler , 1978, A tein, 

1976, Stein £ Nezworskr, 1977)^ To reiterate, these^tudles demonstrated i^ 

.^^ ■ .... . . ' , / - 

that young chridren are sensitive to disruptions jn story sequence, ^as 

reflected by decrements in recall and attempts to reorganize the story 

to conform to a more logical structure, J ' ' 

in summary, it appears that knowledge about the structure of stories 

, _ ^ - ' - .■' .. ' . ' / 

develppr durinq the preschool years. Most children -s exposure ^'to stories 

. " ■- ' . 

begins before they can even talk, so 1 1 is not surprising that a story 
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schema Is acquired qui te "early . The schema goes through refinement during 

' " ^ ^ ^ ' \ ■ 

the elementary school years, with an 'increasing focus on Internal goals 

and responses. Several studies have provided evidence that children^ as 

well as adultSj benefit from the organizing framework of the story schema^ 

Story grammars have 'been constructed to describe the schema and are useful 

as an approach towards understanding the comprehension process. The grammars 

offer a model of the strategies people might use when reading or listening 

^ to. a story that enable them to encode Information efficiently. 

Conclusions: 

What Can Researchers Tell Educators that they Don't Already Know? 

As we cautioned at the beginning of the chapterp the helevanc^of 
many of these experiments to comprehension Instruction !s far from obvious; 
nevertheless, we claimed they were of practicaj signl f Icance, We will 
now defend this claim, but at the same time point out the limitations of 
the research and directions for further study. 

It is undoubtedly true that many of the experiments we reviewed^ 
simply confirmed vyhat. reading teachers have always knowni under the right 
conditions young elementary school children can identify main ideaSj 
understand logical structure, make • inferences , and use knowledge about 
the'structure of stories. Perhaps teachers would feel gratified to know 
that their Intuitions and classroom observations have been supported 
eKperlmentariy, but they would probably prefer to be told something new* / 
Since the new Information provided by these experiments lies primarily In''^ 
their imp) i Rations, 1 1 will be iielpful to malte tiiese implications expl id t. 
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Of the skills we discussed^ the cne most directly relevant to compre- 
heniion instruction is main Idea Identification. The experiments showed 
thaf^ regardless of agev children have better memory for Important than . 
unimportant Information in a passage^ As we noted ^ .however , recall does 
- not necessarily reflect an ability to identify main Ideas., The best way ' 
to find out if. children can Identify main ideas is t:o ask them directly^ 
ideally with the text aval lable to minimize memory demands. Although 
Brown and Smlley^s (1977) importance ratings were obtained in such a way, 
the task compleKlty undoubtedly led to a low estimate of chMdren^s ablli- 
ties. Using a much simpler task,^ Danner (1976) found that second graders \ 
could identify main Ideas with some success. However ^ the passages he used, 
were so short and s impla that the older children may have found them 

insultingly easy. (This problem can arise wKenever there Is a large age 

^ " . ■■ ^ 

range among subjects; materials that are the right level of complexity for 

/ ■ ' ^ 

one age group may not be appropriate for another j "Thus, we do not have much 
.'"data on blder children's main Idea Indent if icati on skills with more chal- 
lenglng passages. Moreover we do not know -how ski 1 1 at identifying main 
ideas changes with age. 

. We- do know that there are developmental differences In the types of 
information chi Idren Judge to be most important In stories (Stela & Glenn, 
1978). There are undoubtedly individual and cultural differences as well, 
since everyone comes to the reading situation with different background 
experiences* However, the nature of the educational process requires that 
such: differences be ironed out^ for students are expected to extract the 
. main Ideas from their textbooks. Just how children learn ta identify this 
normatively important information remains to be investigated. 

/ ■ ' ' ; ■■ ^ ' 
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The research on chfldren's understanding of iogical structure has 
fewer parallels In educational practice than the mam Idea research. 
Although children are of ten aiked to unscramble pictures or sentences to 
create i logical story , there is H ttle attention devoted to teaching how 
and why ideas within a passage are interconnected. 

One reason for this lack of direct instructipn may be that tea'chers 
feel Chi Idren already understand logical relationships by the time^. they 
start tpread. The research we reviewed demonstrates that preschoolers " 
are, in fact* sensitive to logical structure In oral and picture narratives. 
The primary developmental difference In understanding logical structure 
seems to be In the strategies that are available for dealing with dis- 
organized passages (Poul son et ah. In press; Stein, 1976; Stein & 
NezworskJ ^ 1977; Handler, 1978), Although we don^ really know how these 
strategies develop, experience alone must be an important factor, 

In view of the Increasingly dominant role of expository tex^s In 
the child's educational experience^ further research on understanding 



expository text organlMtlon Is needed. Although Danner?s contributton Is 
important* add! tionaV studies should extend his work using moi/e complex 

materials. ^ Such research would be valuabje not only for comprehension 

i . ■ . - 

inEtructlonV but also for instruction In writing; children must under- 
hand logical organization In order/ to wrj te logical ly orgahfzed prose, ; 

f 

The research we reviewed on inferences provides us with little more 
than the conclusion that children can draw inferences when asked questions 
about sentence triplets and simple stories, The^extent to which children 
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* spontaneously draw mferences remains an^empirlcal question, although there 
' Is some^v+ffence that children will Infer Information that Is crucial to 
comprehension (Brown at ah, 1977; Stein s Glenn, 1978). r 

Given the methodological problems inherent in the inference research, 
the following generalizations should be. regarded as tentatlve.s There seems 
to be no evidence of developmental change In children's abilities to make 
inferences from sentence or picture triplets (Paris s Carter, 1973; Paris & 
Mahoney, 197^? Kail et aK, 1977) • However, there were developmental dif^ 
ferences in making inferences from stories, Paris and Upton (1976) reported 
that older chj Idren were better at making conteKl^al inferences than 
younger, and Stein and Glenn {1978) reported age differences In chlldren's^^ 
ability Jto Infer missing elements In a story. Thesie discrepant f|ndlngs 
may result from differences in the scope of the requl red I nferences . That 
IS, inferences based on the sentence sets could be made by considering two 
simple sentences, whereas with stories. Inferences often dealt with the theme 
of the story as a whole. Thus, younger chi Idren may have had difficulty " 
considering the many components of a story simul tarieously; this conclusion ' 
Is supported by the fact that when the Inferences dealt with specific words 
and phrases from a story, the developmental differences were ^nmlnated 
(Brown et aK, 1977l Paris s Upton, 1976)- ' 
^v'^ An important comprehension skill that we did not touch upon in our 
review of the literature, but which Is related to Inferencing, is the ability 
to consider new material In light of what Is already known. Little or no 
research has focused on this higher level aspect of comprehension (which some 
do not consider tti be comprehension per se , rather applying the products 

■ V * /• ' '■ . 
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of comprehension), primarily because appropriate questioni are difficult 
to formulate and are rather subjective. Nevertheless, this skill, is crucial 
in answering "appl ication"" a[id "Integration" questions frequently encountered 
on tests. Since even- col lege students have difficulty with such queitions, 
it Is unlikely that young chi Idren corfiid^r Incoming Information with regard 
to a broader context of experience. ; By focusing too much on typical mpmory, 
tetts of learning and eomprehenslon, such as free recall and recognition, 
educators run the risk of restricting student's fntellectual creativity. 
Every teacher, for example, has probably encountered students who knew their 
course material by heart but failed a test" beiause they were required to do% 
come creative, integrative thinking.: (See Baker s Santa, 1977, and Baker', 
Santa & Gentry, 1977. for empirical demonstrations of this phenomenon.) 
Though the necessi'ty for such "transsl tuatlonal" comprehension increases as 
children become more involved in Studying for content courses, It is : 
probably never too early to Introduce training In this skill.-. 

v ■ " ' . ' 

The research dealing with chl Idren' i underitandlng of story structufe 
showed that children do In f^ct know what kinds or Information belong in 
stories/ Even four- ^and five-year-olds are capable of constructing well- 

e 

formed Stories that include purposive behavior. The raseajch shows that 
young children have excellent comprehension .of stories conform to the 

Structure Specif ied by the schema. However, their comprehension is impaired' 
when stories deviate from the schema, and this Impairment Is greater than ' 
that which "occurs for older chi Idren and adults. One source of this devel- 
opmenta) difference Is less familiarity with discrepant structures. Clearly, . 
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repeated experience wi th such stories allows one to build up strategies for 
dearirig with them. ' ' ' .■ . ,j • , 

/ An important practical applicatiori of this reswr^li is to use the story 
grammar as a modelfor construction of instrUctldnal materials. Many of the 
materials curr.ently prepared for beginning readers are iometimes little more 
than strings of sentences, la^cklng the conflicts and goals that are such - 
erucial elements, of stories (Bruce, 1978) , I tU* no wonder , then, that many , 
children regard reading as a boring task and /lOt worth, the effort* However, 
If stories were constructed to conform to a story schema, not only would the 
children find them more comprehens i ble, but hopeful lythby wbu Id discover 
that reading can be intrinsically rewardlqg* ^ s ^ 

While it IS important for beginning readers to eRJoy reading, It is 
also important that they learn to read e?(pos! tory. prose, a ta|k that i s 
usually not nearly as much 'fun as reading a goorf story. Virtually all of 
the experiments on prose comprehension development have used stories as 
stimulus materials. One reasori for this focus is to maintain children^i 
interest, in the taskj but the primary advantage of using stories is that 
their structures can be specified by story grammar analysis. Nevertheless, 

i 

researchers must also investjgate ^posltory comprehension, partrcularly in 
chndren ot the "transitionar' period; I.e., third and^^fourth graders who. 

have mastered basic decodlTig skJ 1 1 s but are ^not yet. fluent readers. It is 

.... " ■ ' ^ - ■ - ^ " \ ' 

often at this time that reading problems become apparent, both because of the 

shift in emphasis from decoding to comprehension and because the children are 

expected to deal wi th expository prose In their social studies and science 

bool<s for the first time. / - , . * ' , 
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Although there are undoubtedly, many commonal i ties under lying comprehen- 
sion of stories and eKpositipns, there are also many " d i f ferences which should 
be explored. We know that children, understand stories quite well at ap early 
, age; yet we do not know how well they understand expository prose. It is 
possible we would find something akin to what-Piaget (1952) has termed a 
"horizontal .dicalage"^ 'a :partlcular chi Id may be quitecapable of performing 
a certain mental ' opera t i oh ( i .e. , malclng an inference) with a story but not 
with an expository text. STmilarly, as we suggested earlier^ chi Idren may 
understand logical structure in narrative before expository text. A number 

of factors may-contr I bute . to this hypothesized decal age, the most obvious 
■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ •, " - 

of which is the child's greater experience with stories. In addition 

. ■' '■ . . ■ 

stories have a higher order' structure specified by cultural conyentions, 
whiie expository text structures are more variable and iH-defined. Thus, 
children can use their story schema to enhance their story comprehension; 
no such generic knowledge*^; is available for expos i tory prose. Finally, 
stories are more concrete, with events and characters that! the child can., 
identify with, through experience or imagination. Expository material - 
on the other, hand, is typical ly abstract, deal I'hg with unfamiliar concepts ' 
and ^situations. In summary, since understanding is highly dependent on 
prior knowladge and eKperience, we should eKpect to find that young children 
hava better comprehension of narrative than expos i tory prose. 

Our conclusion will conclude with a brief introduction to a nmw area 
of investigation, alluded to previously, that has important Implications for 
educators: metacogn i tion. Hetacogni t'ion refers to the knowledge or awareness 
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people have about congltive processes (e,g., memory, attention, comprehension, 
communication)* A number of a^cperiments have shown that young children 
are deficient in a variety of metacognl 1 1 ve skll Is (Brown, 1975i and in press; 
Flavell, 1978; Flavell & Wellman, 1977). For example, we noted previously 

\that children seem to-^lack metacogni 1 1 ve knowledge about Importance and 
logical organiMtlon (Brown £ Sml.ley, 1977; Danner, 1976). But of more diVect 
consequence to comprehension instruction Is .the growing evidence that young 

'chi Idren have poor ''metacomprehenslon** skills;. that ts, they do not always 
know when they don't understand, A recent- study by Markman (1977) providts 
a* good^ demonstration of this phenomenon. Children in grades 1^3 were given 
instructions on how to play. a game or perform a magic trick* In both cases,' 
infbrmatlan was left out that was critical to being able to follow the 
instructions. After 1 Istening to the instructions , the children were asked 
a series of questions designed to get them to indicate that they didn't 

ynderstand. The children were told that their help was needed in coming up ^ 
with good Instructions, and that, they should let the experimenter know if ' 

./ixsmething was omitted or wasn't clear* ^ " : - 

The older children asked questions much more readily than the younger, 
realizing that the Instructions were Incomplete* ! t' was often not until the- 
first graders actually tried to carry out the Instructions that, they realiied / 
they didn't understand* Markman concluded that this metacomprehension 
failure occurred because first graders did not execute the instructions mental ly 
as they listened to them* Although their passive listening may have glv^n them 
a feeling of understanding, because they didn't actively evaluate whether the 
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i^i^ructions made sense, they didn't know they, didn't undefrtand. In this 
experimenti^ then,^ children as young as third grade ihowed good metacbmpre- 
hension. Howevirj when the task demands are more compleK, even college 
students are not very good at moni tori ng their comprehenilon (Baker, 1978) , 

Theie data suggest that keeping track of the state of one's compre- 
hension during read^g may be crucial to comprehensldn. This ImpUes tha^ 
poor comprehenders ma^y benefit f r.om metacomprehenslon training. Further-, 
more, It suggests that\^^ather- than wai t unti 1 remediation is necessary, 
efforts should be made to teach metacomprehens Ion ski lis in parallel with 
comprehension skills* . At present, it seems that teachers do much.of the 
metacognitive work for children (Wertsch, in press); the burden should be 
shi'fted'to the children themselves. Further research should reveal that * 
increasing phi Idren's awareness of their ongoing comprehension processes 
Will enhance their comprehension skills. 
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Table 1 

Category Breakdown of a Wei 1-^formed Story ^ 

Setting I. Once there was a big grey fish named Albert 

2, who lived in a big icy pond near the edge of a forest 



Initiating 3* One day* Albert was iwlrifnfng around the pond 
Event 

when he^ spotted a big Juicy worm on top of the water 



Internal 5* Albert knew how delicfous worms tasted 

Response ' ^ 

6. and wanted to eat that one for his dinner 



Attempt ^ 7* So he swam very close to the worm . ^ 

8. and bi t into him 

Consequence 9. Suddenly, Albert was pulled through the watar into a boat 

10, He had been caught by a fisherman 

Rafctlon IL Albert felt sad .. . 

■ 12. and wished he had been more careful 
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